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Agriculture and the 1958 Recession 


By Dale E. Hathaway Professor, Department of 
Agricultural Economics 
Michigan State University 


At its March 1958 meeting, NPA’s Agriculture Committee adopted a statement on 
“Agriculture and the Recession.” This statement was released on June 16, 1958. 
Subsequently, the Committee decided to review the situation of agriculture vis-a-vis 
the recession. The following article is based on the review presented by Dr. Hathaway 
at the Committee's December meeting. 


OST FARM ECONOMISTS assume that farm prosperity is primarily depend- 

ent upon a high level of economic activity in the nonfarm economy. However, 

in recent years these relationships appear less certain. Net farm income in 1955, 
1956, and 1957 was below the 1954 level despite a vigorous expansion in the non- 
farm economy. In 1958, farm income increased substantially in the face of a noticeable 
nonfarm recession. Present indications are that farm income will decline from the 
1958 level in 1959, even though the general economy is expected to enjoy better times. 
Have the old relationships changed so that farmers’ well-being has become inversely 
related to the nonfarm economy? Or, was the rise in farm income in 1958 due to 
special circumstances? What effect did higher farm income have upon nonfarm 
economy during the recession? To answer these questions completely would require 
reams of research. However, a look at some of the more readily available material 
regarding economic movements during the past year provides at least partial answers. 
Upon analysis of the economic events of 1958, it appears that the countercyclical 
movement of agricultural income was the result of a series of policies and events 
which might be classified as “special circumstances,” rather than the result of a 
reversal of the farm-nonfarm relationships which we generally regard as normal. 
There are several reasons why the 1958 recession did not bring about a reduction 
in farm income as most recessions have in the past. First, although the recession 
was fairly sharp by most measures, the level of personal income in the United States 
was maintained at near the peak of the preceding boom. This was primarily due 
to a large increase in the rate of transfer payments (social security, unemploy- 
ment compensation, veterans’ payments, etc.) and the maintenance of corporate 
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the people of NPA 


NPA deeply regrets the loss of a great 
friend and founding Trustee, Marion H. 
Hedges, Vice Chairman of the Board, and a 
member of NPA’s Labor Committee, who died 
on January 6, in Takoma Park, Maryland, at 
the age of 70. He was the first recipient of 
NPA's Gold Medal Award, presented annually 
since 1947 for outstanding contribution through 
planning to the betterment of human life. A 
founder of Sigma Delta Chi Fraternity, Mr. 
Hedges was an outstanding journalist and edu- 
cator as well as labor leader. From 1924 until 
late 1947, he was director of research for the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers. As a special consultant to the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, he set up the form of collec- 
tive bargaining now used within that agency. 
He was the first chief of the labor information 
service of the Social Security Board and was a 
member of the planning committee of the War 
Production Board. In 1948 he was appointed 
as a special assistant to the labor advisor of 
the Economic Cooperation Administration, re- 
tiring from the government in 1954. 

In his retirement he continued to be active 
in NPA, serving on a number of special policy 
committees including the Productive Uses of 
Nuclear Energy and U. S. Business Perform- 
ance Abroad. When the Marshall Plan was 
instituted, Mr. Hedges originated an arrange- 
ment whereby several thousand visitors from 
all parts of the world have come to NPA to 
discuss labor-management problems. 

A resident of the Washington area, he was 
a regular visitor to the NPA headquarters right 
up to his death. NPA is richer for his wise 
counsel and warm understanding. Our deepest 
sympathy is extended to his widow and to his 
daughter, Mrs. Melville Holloway of Boston. 
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dividends despite a sharp decline in corporate earnings. 
Most consumers’ incomes were maintained at relatively 
high levels even though unemployment was high, and 
consumers continued to spend their income, especially for 
nondurable goods and services. Consumers’ confidence in 
the future apparently remained high throughout the reces- 
sion. Thus, the psychological and economic factors were 
not such that the domestic demand for food was sharply 
reduced as has been the case in many previous business 
recessions. 

A second reason for higher farm incomes in the face of 
the nonfarm recession was the supply situation within 
agriculture itself. The output of meat animals, a major 
source of farm income, was lower in 1958 than during 
the 1955-57 boom. Since the demand for these products 
is inelastic, the lower output returned higher cash receipts 
to farmers. At the same time, there was a record output of 
field crops, but the prices of most of these crops are sup- 
ported by government programs so that the large crops 
increased rather than reduced farmers’ income from crops 
in 1958. Also, government payments to agriculture were 
higher in 1958 than in the previous year. 


LTHOUGH THEIR INCOME from farming was not 
reduced by the 1958 recession, the well-being of 
many farm families was materially reduced by the business 
downturn. Since World War II the farm population has 
been sharply reduced as farm people found better employ- 
ment opportunities in nonfarm occupations. The result has 
been higher average income per person for both those 
leaving and those remaining in agriculture. In addition, 
many farm families have supplemented their farm incomes 
by having one or more members work off the farm in non- 
farm jobs. However, the opportunity for farm people to 
find nonfarm work was sharply curtailed in 1958 by the 
recession, and many farmers who were formerly employed 
off the farm again were forced to depend solely upon their 
income from farming. One indication of this was that 
the farm population in April, 1958 was slightly above 
that of a year earlier, indicating that the outmovement of 
recent years had been slowed substantially. Since farm 
people who work in nonfarm jobs usually have less 
seniority and fewer skills they probably have been more 
affected by the unemployment than the average nonfarm 
worker, for it has been among those with less seniority 
and skills that unemployment has been highest. Thus, 
while the 1958 recession did not reduce the income of 
most farmers from farming, it probably did reduce the 
income of farm families from nonfarm sources. 


HERE IS CONSIDERABLE EVIDENCE that the 
7 can now underway may not correct this situation 
at a rapid rate. Although industrial production has re- 
bounded at a rapid pace, unemployment on a seasonally 
adjusted basis remained high. Thus, it may continue to 


be difficult for farm people who wish to work part or 
full time off the farm to find employment. 


The Impact of Agriculture on the 1958 Recession 


The 1958 recession might be termed a “hard goods” 
recession. Consumer spending on nondurables and services 
remained high. Reduced business spending on new plants 
and equipment, a reduction of business inventories, lower 
consumer spending on autos and other durable goods, and 
a drop in housing starts until May were all important con- 
tributors to the down trend in business activity. As a result 
there was a sharp reduction in output and employment 
in the durable goods manufacturing industries. Whereas 
total industrial production declined 14 percent from its 
December, 1957 peak to the May low point, the output of 
all durable goods declined by 22 percent from the high 
to low month. The output of all machinery and of trans- 
portation equipment each declined about 21 percent from 
the high to low point in the recession. 

What was the role of agriculture during the first half 
of 1958? The fragmentary evidence available indicates 
that farmers’ purchases of farm machinery, tractors, and 
trucks were increasing during this period when other seg- 
ments of the economy were sharply reducing their pur- 
chases of durable goods. For the first six months of the 
year the index of the value of manufacturers’ shipments 
of total farm machinery and tractors averaged well above 
the first six months of either of the two preceding years. 
There was no indication of a build up of inventories by 
dealers over the period. 

As a result of improved farm machinery sales, the num- 
ber of employees working in companies producing agricul- 
tural machinery and tractors showed only a 6 percent 
decline from July, 1957 to July, 1958; whereas the average 
for all machinery manufacturers was 16 percent lower and 
for motor vehicles was down 22 percent for the same 
period. Even this figure is misleading since the average 
weekly hours worked in manufacturing of agricultural 
machinery and tractors had risen, as had hourly wages, 
so that weekly earnings were up 8 percent from the previous 
July. By comparison, hours worked on the average in 
manufacturing machinery were down and the average weekly 
wage virtually unchanged. 

This is not to suggest that machinery purchases by 
farmers were a major factor in halting or reversing the 
business downturn. The employment in establishments 
directly producing agricultural machinery and _ tractors 
amounts to less than one percent of the total employment 
in manufacturing. Therefore, the relative maintenance of 
employment in that industry was certainly not a crucial 
point. However, it does suggest that the economic forces 
arising from farmers’ purchases during the first half of 
1958 were countercyclical rather than contributing further 
to the downward pressures. (Continued) 
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Agriculture and the Current Recovery 


The 1958 recession brought sharper focus to other prob- 
lems facing American agriculture in the near future. Once 
again the low income elasticity for the farm produced 
component of food was illustrated. Thus, farmers cannot 
expect the demand for their products to improve appre- 
ciably regardless of the vigor of any potential upswing 
in the business cycle. Of concern to many farmers has 
been the behavior of the costs of the items they purchase 
from the nonfarm economy. Despite the sharp reduction 
in industrial production and output, the prices of the 
things farmers buy continued to advance throughout the 
year. There is current evidence that the improvement in 
business conditions may speed the rate of price increases, 
so that net farm income from farming may be lowered 
rather than improved by the mild business recovery that 
is now under way. Thus, we may again be entering a 
period in which farmers fail to share in the general 
economic advances and the pressures for governmental 
programs for agriculture rise rather than lessen. 


Study Abroad 


ORE THAN 75,000 scholarships, travel grants, and 

other types of awards available throughout the 
world are catalogued in the tenth annual UNESCO pub- 
lication of Study Abroad. Included are those awards of- 
fered by the United Nations, its Specialized Agencies, and 
other international organizations, as well as those offered 
by governments, universities, and cultural and professional 
organizations in 109 countries and territories. 

Each entry includes complete details on where to apply, 
who is eligible, field of study, length of course, and amount 
of the award. In keeping with the system followed through- 
out the Stady Abroad series, entries relating to specific 
countries are given in only one of three languages—Eng- 
lish, French, or Spanish—according to the national lan- 
guage of the country surveyed, or the one which it uses for 
official communications. 

Also included in the catalogue is a report on the sixth 
annual Foreign Student Survey which shows an estimated 
total of 165,000 students enrolled in higher education in 
countries other than their own. 

For the first time the fellowship program of the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency (IAEA) is published in 
the Study Abroad series. Established in 1957 and a new- 
comer to the Specialized Agencies, the IAEA offers nearly 
200 fellowships in fields directly related to the develop- 
ment and peaceful uses of nuclear energy. 

The publication is available through the UNESCO Pub- 
lication Center, 810 Third Ave, New York 22, N. Y. 
(Study Abroad, UNESCO, Paris, France: 1958, 779 pp. 
$3.00) 


Herschel 
D. 
Newsom 


Culminating his long career in Grange activities, Her- 
schel D. Newsom, member of NPA’s Agriculture Com- 
mittee, and the Canadian-American Committee of which 
NPA is a co-sponsor, was elected Master of the 
National Grange in 1950. He held his first Grange office 
45 years ago when he was elected Gatekeeper of his 
Juvenile Grange in Indiana. Following in the footsteps 
of his father, Jesse Newsom, who was Master of the 
Indiana State Grange for ten years, Herschel Newsom 
held that office from 1937-50. While presiding as Master 
of the State Grange, he also served on the National 
Grange Executive Committee from 1946-50. He was 
chairman of this committee from 1948-50. 

A part-time farmer and resident in Bartholomew County, 
Indiana, Mr. Newsom has a keen personal, as well as public 
interest in all phases of farm activities. He has served on 
the first Indiana Flood Control and Water Resources 
Commission, the Agricultural Mobilization Advisory Board 
during war years, the Research and Marketing Administra- 
tion Advisory Committee of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and for several years as a member 
of the Nationai 4-H Club Committee. He is a director of 
the Farmers and Traders Life Insurance Company of 
Syracuse, New York and of the National Grange Mutual 
Insurance Company at Keene, New Hampshire. 

Though best known for his work in the field of agricul- 
ture, Mr. Newsom has many other interests. He has been 
on the Board of Directors of the Indiana Blue Cross, and 
of the Indiana Blue Shield Plan, and was also a member of 
the Board of Bartholomew County Hospital. He is pres- 
ently serving as vice president for the National Fund for 
Medical Education, and is a member of the American 
Museum of Immigration. 

He has served on a number of national government com- 
mittees including the Advisory Board for Mutual Security 
Administration, the International Development Advisory 
Board on Mobilization Policy, and on the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the National Highway Users Conference. 
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The Latest Soviet Economic Plan and U. S. Growth 


The following brief appraisal of the new Soviet seven-year economic plan is contributed by Joel Darmstadter, who is a 
Research Associate for NPA’s project on the Economics of Competitive Coexistence. 


REMIER KHRUSHCHEV has spoken enthusiastically 
of a war fought in the form of peaceful competition 
between two economic systems. The Soviet view of this 
contest was spelled out somewhat more concretely last 
November. At that time Mr. Khrushchev presented to the 
Central Committee of the Soviet Communist Party an out- 
line of a new, seven-year (1959-65) economic plan, due 
for formal adoption at this month's 21st Party Congress. 
Though detailed features of the document cover the 
period only to 1965, the plan is described as an integral 
part of a 15-year, long-term “economic program of the 
construction of communism in the USSR.” Realization of 
the seven-year plan would signify “another important stage 
in the peaceful economic competition of the two systems— 
socialist and capitalist.” 
Specifically, the Soviet plan foresees the following results 
in 7 years: 


@ “. .. the Soviet Union will produce more industrial 
goods per capita than are now produced in the most 
developed countries of Europe—Britain and Western 
Germany; it will gain first place in Europe.” 


@ ‘... in 1965 the countries of socialism will produce 
more than half of the entire world industrial output.” 


@ “In 1965 the absolute output of some of the most im- 
portant types of goods in the Soviet Union will sur- 
pass, and the output of other types of goods will ap- 
proach, the present level of industrial output in the 
United States.” 


@ ‘The superiority of the USSR in the speed of produc- 
tion increase will create a realistic basis which will 
enable our country in the course of approximately five 
years after 1965 to catch up with and to surpass the 
per capita output level in the United States. So by that 
time, and possibly even earlier, the Soviet Union will 
gain first place in the world both as regards the abso- 
lute output and the output of goods per capita, which 
will insure for the population the highest living stand- 
ard in the world. That will be the world-historic vic- 


tory of socialism in its peaceful competition with 
capitalism.” 


The plan envisions the following average annual rates of 
Soviet growth between 1958 and 1965: 


gross industrial ouput ~ 8.8% 
capital goods output — 9.2% 
consumer goods output — 7.1% 
national income — 7.2% 


Massive government capital investments of nearly $500 
billion over the seven-year period are supposed to support 
this ambitious development program. Noting this stagger- 
ing amount and the boldness of the entire program, a 
skeptic might dismiss the Soviet plan as a vast exaggeration. 
Conversely, an alarmist might find undisguised power im- 
plications in the Soviet plan which is directed at political 
and propaganda objectives as well as statistical targets. 
“The international significance of the seven-year plan,” 
state the Soviets, “‘lies in the fact that its fulfillment means 
a further consolidation of the might of the world system of 
socialism.” 

However, the Soviet blueprint calls for sober reflection, 
not for outright disbelief or undue anxiety. How realistic 
are the Soviet claims? If a thorough answer were possible, 
it would go beyond the purpose of this note. Here only a 
few observations—limited to the problem of total output in 
the economy—will be made. 

Inevitably, statistical cautions must precede any such 
evaluation. One difficulty is the use of exchange rates, 
which adequately reflect purchasing power differentials. 
One must also allow for the fact that, in measuring rapid 
growth, the very phenomenon of rapidity distorts the price 
or value relations which serve as the bases of weighing. 
Such structural shifts make growth very difficult to measure, 
for in the past the Russians have relied on this factor to 
exaggerate their claims for political purposes. A more 
subtle upward bias is the link of Soviet production goals to 
those very items susceptible to fast growth, regardless per- 
haps of priority. Furthermore, Soviet investment can be 
directed into high priority sectors of the economy such as 
oil, steel, and iron, which are themselves instruments of 
still further growth. On the other hand, in the United 
States a greater proportion of investment flows through free 
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market decision into such consumption needs as automo- 
biles. The Soviets assert, however, rapid growth “. . . has 
always been and remains the decisive supremacy in the 
Socialist system of economy.” 


INALLY, WE OUGHT to take account of at least one 

significant difference between Soviet and Western statis- 
tical concepts. The Soviet gross national product—currently 
estimated at about 40 percent of ours—excludes, in accord 
with Marxist theory, the value of most services. These play 
a significant part in ovr national accounts. If Western 
statisticians could impute the value of Soviet services, the 
gap would not seem as large. Thus, not all statistical dis- 
claimers are to the Soviets’ disadvantage. Soviet statistics 
can be used if great care is taken in interpretation. There 
appears to be far less exaggeration in current Soviet statis- 
tical claims than before 1950. 

If recent Soviet performance, rather than comparative 
claims, is used as a guide, the Khrushchev projections for 
the Soviet economy are not outlandish. In discussing Soviet 
economic potential, the U.S. State Department (in The 
Sino-Soviet Economic Offensive in the Less Developed 
Countries, 1958) regards an annual GNP growth rate of 
possibly as much as 7 percent and an industrial growth rate 
of 9-10 percent as a fair measure of recent Soviet growth. 

The point is, however, that past performance is an un- 
reliable indicator of future potential. This is especially 
true of the Soviet economy which faces some formidable 
obstacles in the next few years. Labor is becoming scarcer, 
and increased reliance must be put on productivity increases. 
Here, however, the Soviet educational effort during the past 
decade is expected to bear fruit, in increasing both tech- 
nological and administrative efficiency. Natural resources, 
while considered abundant, are more remote and require 
greater capital investments and more time for efficient 
utilization. Soviet agriculture is still a fairly weak link in 
the Soviet productive chain, though recent reorganization 
policies are deemed favorable for increasing agricultural 
production. Balancing the pros and cons scarcely allows one 
to make an intelligent guess as to what the real rates of 
growth will be. A wide range of Western opinion, how- 
ever, regards an annual industrial growth rate of about 7 


percent and a GNP growth rate of no less than about 6 per- : 


cent as reasonable. 


HE BASIS FOR the prediction that the Soviet Union 

will surpass the per capita output of the United States 
during the period 1965-70 is, however, quite incomprehen- 
sible. The Soviet Union could match the U.S. total output 
only on the assumption that the United States fails to grow 
itself. A reasonable full employment growth rate will keep 
U.S. GNP comfortably ahead of the Soviet Union's dur- 
ing the next fifteen years. The Soviet claim of exceeding 
US. per capita output within five years after 1965 is, there- 


fore, preposterous. It is evident from ambiguities in the 
Soviet wording that in this part of the forecast, economics 
bowed to propaganda. 

Of fundamental significance is the fact that postwar Soviet 
GNP growth of about 6 percent compares with a U.S. rate 
of not much over 3 percent. With population growing at 
about equal rates in both countries, and a U.S. full employ- 
ment growth rate in the years ahead projected at between 4 
and 5 percent, the gap in per capita output is obviously 
narrowing. The gap in living standards is also narrowing, 
though less quickly. However, complete equality in these 
areas may not be achieved within the foreseeable future. 

We should not minimize the ideological implications of 
a Soviet growth rate considerably in excess of ours, partic- 
ularly in its tangible manifestations—schools, sputniks, jet 
aircraft, modern steel plants, foreign assistance, and so on. 
Among the underdeveloped nations of the world, the urge 
toward improvements in material well-being goes on relent- 
lessly. To many of their leaders, the desire for nontotali- 
tarian patterns of growth has often been as compelling as 
the desire for rapid growth. But to the poor millions— 
and to some disillusioned intellectuals as well—democracy, 
being something only rarely experienced, may not be 
missed. Recently, thoughtful Asians have been known to 
ask “What must we sacrifice in order to insure faster rates 
of growth?” 


HE SOVIET UNION, whose trade-and-aid offensive 

seems unlikely to diminish even if it successfully 
achieves the more modest aims of its seven-year objectives, 
addresses itself to these very questions in significant pas- 
sages in the plan documents: ‘Only the Socialist revolution 
has made it possible for the Soviet Union to change from 
a backward and semi-illiterate country into a leading indus- 
trial power, which has set itself the very real task in a his- 
torically brief period to rank first in the world in insuring 
material and cultural standards for the life of its citizens.” 


An International Survey 


The Income of Nations 


HE HISTORY of the national income concept, and 

of national income estimates from the 16th century 
mercantilistic to the modern “national economic account- 
ing’’ approach, is traced in the first section of this monu- 
mental work. The second section deals with the theory 
and methodology of national income estimates, and ex- 
plains in a systematic fashion the methods used in various 
countries. Also, the problems of intertemporal and inter- 
national comparison of estimates are discussed in detail. 
The third and fourth sections give a very detailed descrip- 
tion of the national income estimates in 66 other coun- 
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tries. For reference purposes these country reports are 
probably the most useful part of the work. An appendix 
presents national income estimates of 87 countries for the 
period 1950-55." 

At present, statesmen and economists are particularly 
interested in the rates of economic growth in the Western 
countries, the Communist countries, and the ‘‘uncommit- 
ted” countries, especially the so-called underdeveloped 
countries. Often the different concepts and methods of 
computation used by different countries are not considered 


when rates of economic growth—in terms of national 
income or national product—are computed. 

This study is a valuable source of information which 
makes it possible to identify differences in methods of 
computation. It is also a guide to understanding the sig- 
nificance of these differences in terms of the historical and 
economic development of the various countries. 

G.C. 
(The Income of Nations, Paul Studenski, New York Uni- 
versity Press, New York: 1958, $25.00) 


Science Versus Old Age 


GING, WITH ITS SCIENTIFIC, economic, social, 
and political implications, constitutes a major biologi- 
cal problem of the second half of the twentieth century, 
declares Dr. R. E. Tunbridge in a recent issue of the 
UNESCO Courier. Dr. Tunbridge, a specialist in gerontol- 
ogy at the University of Leeds, England, points out that ex- 
tensive research by economists, doctors, and social scientists 
is in order if the rights of the aged are to be protected. 
With longevity ever increasing, the magnitude of this 
medico-social problem will demand an increasing pro- 
portion of national and international resources for research 
on aging. Failure to incorporate the elderly into society 
could only lead to a complete disruption of community life, 
he concludes. 

In his article, “A Scientist Looks at Problems of Aging,” 
Dr. Tunbridge expresses the belief that death in man is 
“accidental.” He sees no evidence for the view that “death 
is due to the gradual atrophy of the organs until they can 
no longer provide the momentum of life.’ He cites the 
cases of two centenarians who lived in apparent good health 
right up to the onset of their terminal illnesses, but whose 
bodies, when examined after death, revealed changes which 
might have led to death at any time in the previous thirty 
years. 

As modern medicine cuts back the accident of disease 
for older people, the problem of an ever-growing older 
population is becoming acute. This is true particularly in 
the more highly developed countries like Sweden and Great 
Britain, notes Dr. Tunbridge, where by 1980, nearly one- 
third of the voting power will be in the hands of persons 
over 60. In North America, life expectancy has almost 
doubled in less than 200 years, from 351/ years in 1789 to 
nearly 70 years today, he adds. 

A correlation between the age structure of the population 
and the country’s economic development is pointed out by 
the doctor. Countries which have well developed economies 
generally have a larger percentage of aged persons than the 
underdeveloped countries, which suffer from high birth and 
death rates and low average incomes. 

U. S. estimates of income according to age groups show 
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that after the age of 54, there is a steady decline in income. 
In 1949, the average income of the 45-54 age group was 
$2,751, while those in the 65 plus age bracket received an 
average of only $1,016 per year. In the same year, further 
study of the income of the aged by the Federal Security 
Agency found that 75 percent of the U. S. population over 
65 received no income from investments or work, and that 
28 percent received no pension allowance. ‘Thus,’ con- 
cludes Dr. Tunbridge, “even in a wealthy country such as 
the United States, a considerable proportion of the popula- 
tion over 65 are unable to support themselves or are with- 
out relatives to provide for them.” 


HERE IS NO PROOF that older workers are less effi- 

cient and less adjustable to new ideas or that they are 
more difficult to train than the younger worker, declares 
the doctor. During World War II when labor was at a 
premium, older workers were successfully employed in 
technical factory jobs. A University of Illinois survey 
taken at this time revealed that although the oldsters rate 
of work was slower than their younger coworkers, it was 
more reliable—less machine damage and rejected parts. 
Leave of absence due to minor and short term illness was 
lower in the older age group, but the instance of long term 
chronic illness was greater. 

Noting that a number of surveys during the past 20 years 
have produced data invaluable to the social and medical stu- 
dent, and the scientists in the study of geriatrics, Dr. Tun- 
bridge calls attention to two significant surveys taken after 
World War II. These surveys, one by Dr. Sheldon of 
Wolverhampton, England, the other by Dr. van Zonneveld 
of Groiningen, Holland, were taken in the doctors’ home 
towns of persons of pensionable age—women over 60 and 
men over 65. The surveys produced almost identical data 
on the physical disabilities of the aged. The following 
“statistics are taken from Dr. Sheldon’s study at Wolver- 
hampton. 


e ". . . less than a third (29 percent) were receiving 


es 


medical attention at the time of the survey . . . more than 
a third (44.2 percent) had received medical attention dur- 
ing the previous three years.” 

e “. . . two point five percent were confined to bed, 8.5 
percent were confined to their own homes, and 22.5 per- 
cent has limited mobility, being able to walk only to the 
end of the street. A third of the sample therefore was 
severly restricted in mobility.” 

e “The mental state was classified as normal in 81.8 per- 
cent of cases and only slightly impaired in a further 11.2 
percent, the remainder being divided almost equally into 
those who were difficult to live with, and those in whom 
there was evidence of mental disorder.” 

Dr. Sheldon also found that older people who did not 
live with children or relatives usually had relatives living 
within a short distance who could be called upon if needed, 
and who visited the oldsters regularly. This points out, 
concludes Dr. Tunbridge, that the majority of the aged are 


dependent either on relatives and friends or the community 
and state. 


HE CHANGING PATTERN of family life—the re- 

sult of urbanization in particular—is another signifi- 
cant factor in the problems confronting the aged, says Dr. 
Tunbridge. In underdeveloped and rural type communities, 
families still work as a unit and are ‘comparatively self- 
contained, and with the family atmosphere dominant.” All 
skills of the entire family are utilized, with ability the 


prime consideration. The family structure since the indus- 
trial revolution has been altered by the greater mobility of 
labor, lessened parental authority, and because members of 
the family often follow different trades. 


Another problem of the aged concerns accommodation, 
the article notes. It cites examples of special attention paid 
to the designing of houses, bungalows, and apartments built 
especially for the elderly. Such special accommodations 
should be planned in small groups, preferably not in iso- 
lated communities, so that normal housing—which permits 
young relatives to live within easy access—is near at hand, 
the author indicates. The amount of special accommodation 
for the elderly is “nothing like adequate,” he stresses. 

Services provided by voluntary organizations, the churches 
and government departments, play an important role in 
helping the elderly—particularly the frail—to retain and 
live in their own homes, the article states. Other desirable 
aid for the elderly includes special nursing, the provision of 
special apparatus, the adaptation of household equipment to 
meet special needs, laundry and meal services. Discussing 
medical care—the most expensive of the social services—the 
author points to special geriatric units, now being developed 
in the Scandinavian countries, in the United’ Kingdom, and 
the United States in order to foster a more progressive and 


active attitude of mind toward the care of the chronic elderly 
sick, 


(The UNESCO Courier, “A Scientist Looks at the Problem 
of Aging,’ UNESCO Publications Center, New York: Oc- 
tober 1958, $.30 per single copy, $3.00 per year) 


Management for Tomorrow 


OW EFFECTIVE are today’s management techniques 
for solving tomorrow's management problems? In 
Management for Tomorrow, a collection of addresses from 
the Eighth Annual Conference of the Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the Society for Advanced Management (SAM), a 
group of executives, administrators, and educators evaluate 
and examine the present day management techniques which 
will help solve the future problems of management. 
Prognosticating on management's future, Vernon D. 
Northrop, Executive Vice President of the Philadelphia 
Food Distribution Center, predicts a specialists’ or scientific 
approach. In light of the present day business organiza- 
tion and operations, he believes that this type of approach 
is a necessity, but issues this warning to management plan- 
ners; “. . . there is a real danger that we are developing 
so many specialists to handle particular phases of the man- 
agement process that we are not producing enough general- 
ists who can evaluate how well all aspects of management 
are being performed in the accomplishment of stated objec- 


tives. This danger of over-specialization in management 
applies equally to both government and industry.” 


OTING THAT a fundamental change has taken 
place in business within the last generation, Harold 

R. Bixler, Executive Vice President of the SAM, states that 
today and in the future, ‘for a company to hold its own 
or progress against competititors who are likewise improv- 
ing their operations, it must continually make itself stronger 
in every specialized function . . . the task of co-ordination 
becomes not only increasingly difficult but increasingly im- 
perative.” Some executives are just beginning to realize, 
declares Mr. Bixler, that ‘‘no longer is a man a manager sole- 
ly by right of ownership, but by virtue of his ability to per- 
form, and performance is now more exacting that it ever 
was before. There are more skills and techniques to master, 
more complexities to contend with, and more responsibili- 
ties to discharge.’” According to Mr. Bixler, these com- 
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plexities can be attributed to “corporate size and line-and- 
staff organization, by rising break-even points and shifting 
economic conditions. . . .” 

In order to meet the challenge of the more exacting per- 
formance required, more and more business executives are 
participating in the educational courses of universities and 
professional groups. Illustrating with figures from the 
Harvard Business Review, Mr. Bixler points out that the 
number of men entering industry from graduate schools of 
business administration has increased almost 600 percent 
since 1945. During the same period, enrollment in ad- 
vanced executive courses by men already in management 
positions has risen 800 percent, while the number of com- 
panies initiating their own management development 
courses has gone up at least 700 percent. 

From these figures Mr. Bixler concludes that there is an 
increasing tendency for companies to want as many people 
as possible to come into their employment already traincd 
in management techniques. Also, “They want to sharpen 
the skills of the seasoned men on the way up the executive 
ladder, and want also to take advantage of the benefits of 
the exchange of know-how developed from broad practical 
contacts in a wider range of comparable industries and com- 
pany situations.” 

In summary, Mr. Bixler states that there is an “‘increas- 
ing acceptance of the fact that survival of the enterprise is 
almost completely dependent upon an adequate supply of 
qualified management personnel. To this end . . . progres- 
sive Management companies are now training managers, not 
casually, but through conscious and organized effort’’ in 
order to insure better management for tomorrow. 


looking 
ahead 
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January 1959 


HE EFFECTS of the growth of unionism on the goals 

of the American employer and the possibility of a 
future reconciliation of the goals of union and management, 
are examined by Francis C. Pierson, Professor of Economics 
at Swarthmore College. 
Although the fundamental business goal of profit making 
has remained constant, the rules for obtaining this goal 
have changed, contends Professor Pierson. Unionism has 
caused a change in the fundamental philosophy of Ameri- 
can management toward the employee he declares. “The 
would-be wage-cutter has to look to other ways now to 
He states that, 
now as in the future, two paths are open to the employer 
wishing to gain an advantage over his competitor. He can 
improve his product; or he can try to ‘‘attract—and hold— 
more efficient workers than . . . [his} competitors.” 
(Management for Tomorrow, the Eight Annual Conference 
Proceedings of the Society for Advanced Management, Phil- 
adelphia Chapter, Chilton Company, Philadelphia: 1956, 
205 pp.) 


keep in business or to gain on his rivals.” 


NPA REPORTS, in addition to LOOKING AHEAD, are sent auto- 
matically to members of the Association. For information on mem- 
bership, available publications and reports, write NPA Membership 
Department. LOOKING AHEAD is published 10 times a year. Per- 
mission is granted to quote from or reprint specific articles, unless 
otherwise stipulated, provided credit is given to LOOKING AHEAD 
and the National Planning Association. 
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